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Notice of Annual Meeting of the Voting Members 


of the 


American Society for Psychical Research, Inc. 


The Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the American 
Society for Psychical Research, Inc., will be held at the office of the 
Society, 880 Fifth Avenue, Suite 1A, Borough of Manhattan, City of 
New York, on Tuesday, January 26, 1954, at 4:00 o'clock in the 
afternoon, for the election of five Trustees and for the transaction of 
such other business as may properly come before the meeting. 


Lydia W. Allison, Secretary 


Voting Members of the Society 


California: Professor B. A. G. Fuller; Canada: Mrs. Peggy Jacob- 
sen; Colorado: Dr. Jule Eisenbud; Connecticut: Mr. H. Addington 
Bruce, Mr. Edward Latham; Delaware: Mr. Herbert L. Cobin; 
Illinois: Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Mrs. Richard L. Kennedy, Jr.; Kansas: 
Professor Gardner Murphy; Massachusetts: Mrs. David H. Hale, 
Miss Constance Worcester; Michigan: Mr. Edmond P. Gibson; New 
Jersey: Miss Hettie Rhoda Meade, Miss Gertrude Ogden Tubby; 
New York City: Mrs. E. W. Allison, Mrs. Valentine Bennett, Dr. 
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Jan Ehrenwald, Mr. Samuel Fischer, Dr. William A. Gardner, Mr. 
Arthur Goadby, Mrs. Lea Hudson, Dr. George H. Hyslop, Mrs. 
Lawrence Jacob, Dr. Waldemar Kaempffert, Mr. Gerald L. Kauf- 
man, Dr. Robert W. Laidlaw, Dr. Russell G. MacRobert, Mrs. E. 
de P. Matthews, Miss Margaret Naumburg, Mr. Cyril J. Redmond, 
Miss M. Catherine Rittler, Dr. Adelaide Ross Smith, Mr. William 
O. Stevens, Dr. Montague Ullman, Mr. C. Y. Wang, Mrs. Henry 
W. Warner, Mrs. John Jay Whitehead, Dr. Edwin G. Zabriskie; 
New York State: Miss Lillian McNab Burton,- Mr. Edward N. 
Ganser, Miss Winifred Hyslop, Dr. Edward J. Kempf, Mr. Alan F. 
MacRobert, Dr. J. L. Woodruff; North Carolina: Dr. J. B. Rhine; 


Rhode Island: Professor C. J. Ducasse; South Carolina: Mrs. E. D. 
Wenberg. 


Lectures 


Tuesday Evening, October 13, 1953 
Willkie Memorial Building 
Mr. Gerald Heard: “Some Relations between 
Psychical Research and Religious Experience” 


Wednesday Evening, November 4, 1953 
National Republican Club for Women 
Professor Hornell Hart: “Spontaneous Cases 
and Repeatable Experiments” 


Medical Section Symposium on the Utrecht Conference 


New York Academy of Sciences, N. Y., Monday Evening, 
December 21, 1953 


The Medical Section of the Society held a Symposium on the 
First International Conference on Parapsychological Studies which 
took place at the University of Utrecht, Holland, last summer, from 
July 30th to August 5th, under the auspices of the Parapsychology 
Foundation of New York, N. Y. Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett is the 
Founder and President of the Parapsychology Foundation. 


Speakers at the Symposium were: Professor Gardner Murphy, 
Mrs. L. A. Dale, Dr. Jan Ehrenwald, and Dr. Montague Ullman. 


Dr. Ehrenwald is the Chairman of the A.S.P.R. Medical Section 
and Mrs. L. A. Dale is the Secretary. 





Some Questions Concerning 
Psychical Phenomena’ 


Cc. J. DUCASSE 


There is an old story, that one day a student brought to his 
professor a sea shell which did not fit into the accepted scientific 
classification, and that the professor, after puzzling over it a few 
moments, dropped the shell on the floor, ground it under heel, and 
declared: “There is no such shell!” 


1. Irrational credulity or incredulity. The story is doubtless spuri- 
ous, but it gets repeated because it puts in humorous concrete terms 
a fact of which the history of science affords many illustrations. It is 
that when a radically novel idea or phenomenon presents itself, it is 
generally unwelcome to the science of its day unless it obviously 
resolves some existing doubt or difficulty. If on the contrary it seems 
to clash with accepted assumptions or theories, then it is considered 
anarchical, is met with hostility as a disturber of the intellectual 
peace, and is either ignored, derided, or denied out of hand. Such 
treatment is that which the many persons, who think the horizon of 
the natural sciences embraces all there is, accord to reports of the 
kinds of phenomena which the societies for psychical research and the 
laboratories of parapsychology make it their business to investigate. 


But it must not be thought that reports of what are called para- 
normal or psychic phenomena are met in an irrational manner only 
by persons who think their beliefs or theories would be threatened 
if those phenomena were real. There are many others for whom, on 
the contrary, anything mysterious or marvellous has a romantic 
fascination; and others, still more numerous, who as a matter of 
religious faith believe anyway that man’s “spirit” survives the death 
of his body. To many individuals of one or other of these two cate- 
gories, the idea that some persons—commonly termed mediums or 
psychics—have extraordinary powers, or that certain apparently 
paranormal phenomena are due to the action of spirits, has powerful 
appeal. This predisposes them to accept as real without sufficiently 
critical examination any purportedly paranormal phenomenon. 


2. The types of phenomena designated “psychic” or “paranormal.” 
Such phenomena, which have been sporadically reported from far 
back in the past and from all parts of the world, include apparitions 
of the dead or of persons living but absent; extrasensory perception 


1This paper was read by Professor Ducasse at a meeting of the Society 
held on April 8, 1953. 
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of things or events distant in space or otherwise inaccessible to the 
senses; detailed veridical dreams or visions of events as yet in the 
future; the rising and floating unsupported in the air of human bodies 
or of other physical objects; the materialization of human hands or 
even of entire bodies apparently out of nothing; the temporary im- 
munity of the body to fire; the temporary possession of the bodies 
of living persons seemingly by the personalities of others that had 
died; and so on. 


3. The Society for Psychical Research. Reports of occurrences of 
these extraordinary kinds are in most cases met with either a pre- 
existing will to believe or a pre-existing will to disbelieve ; with strong 
emotions either pro or contra; and, correspondingly, with naive 
credulity or equally naive incredulity. The Society for Psychical Re- 
search (London), however, which was founded in 1882, is dedicated 
to the scientific investigation of such phenomena; that is, of phe- 
nomena whose causes appear to be paranormal in the sense of dif- 
ferent from any of the known agencies operative in cases otherwise 
similar. The Society is not committed to any particular theory as to 
the causes at work on those occasions; nor is it committed either 
to the belief that the reported phenomena really occur, or to the 
opposite belief that all reports of them are based on malobservation 
or on fraud. The Society, and other organizations or individuals 
whose interest in prima facie paranormal occurrences is truly scien- 
tific, simply desire to get at the truth, whatever it may be, in each 
case that comes to their attention. In the course of the years, many 
fraudulent claims have been exposed; but numerous cases of phe- 
nomena have also been carefully investigated, which there seemed 
in the end no way of regarding otherwise than as truly paranormal. 

Because of the scientific impartiality of its aims, the Society has 
been attacked from various partisan sides—for instance, by defenders 
of religious orthodoxy and also by spokesmen of the scientific ortho- 
doxy of the time; again, by persons who insist that the phenomena 
are due to the action of spirits, and also by persons whose purely 
materialistic conception of man rules out for them the possibility 
that discarnate spirits exist; again, by the legions of fraudulent 
mediums and their dupes; and also by sincere individuals who, 
although perhaps possessed of genuine paranormal faculties, have 
no appreciation of the elaborate controls or of the cautiousness of 
interpretation required for scientific establishment of novel facts; 
and who therefore feel personally offended when such controls are 
insisted upon or when their own view of the meaning of the phe- 
nomena is not immediately adopted. 


The Society, however, proceeds simply on the assumption that the 
reports of paranormal phenomena are numerous enough and often 
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sufficiently specific and corroborated to deserve attention; and that 
the phenomena reported are interesting enough in themselves to be 
worth authenticating and, when possible, studying experimentally ; 
so that their laws, or the agencies responsible for such of the phe- 


nomena, if any, as are genuinely paranormal, shall eventually be 
discovered. 


What I propose to do in what follows is to consider a number of 
things which are often said in discussions of reports of paranormal 
phenomena, and which constitute examples of responses uncon- 
sciously biassed by emotion either on the side of disbelief or on that 
of belief. In regard to each, I shall offer such comments as impartial 


reason, free from a priori commitments pro or conira, seems to me 
to dictate. 


4. The allegation that phenomena of the kinds in view are im- 
possible. Let us consider first paranormal phenomena of physical 
kinds, for example, the levitation of human bodies—that is, their 
rising and floating unsupported in the air. Even when an instance 
of this is testified to by some responsible observer as having occurred 
in his presence under conditions permitting accurate observation, 
some persons flatly declare levitation to be impossible because it would 
constitute a violation of the law of universal gravitation and because, 
unlike man-made laws, the laws of Nature cannot be violated. 


But obviously, what is possible or impossible in Nature is always 
so relatively to some particular set of circumstances and of means 
or forces available. It is impossible, for instance, to make one’s voice 
heard all the way across the Atlantic if one uses only air as means 
of transmission. But it is on the contrary possible and easy if one 
uses a telephone wire, or radio waves. Two hundred years ago, the 
then impossibility of transatlantic conversation would widely have 
been termed absolute; yet the only statement that would have been 
warranted is that it was impossible by any means known at the time. 


This too is evidently all that we have any right to say at this 
moment concerning the levitation of material bodies: it cannot be 
done by any means yet known to us, in circumstances such as those 
in which it is reported to have occurred. But if it ever really does 
occur—and there is very good evidence that it sometimes has occurred 
—this does not mean that the law of gravitation is then violated, any 
more than when a tossed pebble or a balloon ascends. It means only 
that, as in these instances, gravity is then being counteracted by some 
other and greater force; but that, in the case of levitation, the force 
is one whose nature and laws we have not yet discovered, and which 
a few persons here and there apparently chanced to set into operation 
in some way unknown to themselves. 
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The assertion that levitation, or other paranormal physical phe- 
nomena, are absolutely impossible is thus based on nothing more 
solid than the conceited tacit assumption that there are no more 
forces in Nature than those which the sciences happen to have already 
discovered. 


5. The allegation that the antecedent improbability of the reported 
phenomena is enormous. There is another objection, a little less 
radical than the one just considered, but likewise sometimes advanced 
as sufficient to discredit all reports of paranormal phenomena. It is 
that—for instance again in the case of levitation—each of the innumer- 
able occasions in the experience of mankind on which an unsupported 
object has fallen to the ground constitutes an experimental ‘“‘negative 
instance” against the possibility of levitation; that all these negative 
instances together create an astronomically large antecedent improb- 
ability that levitation ever actually occurs; and hence that, as David 
Hume contended with regard to reports of miracles, so too with 
regard to reports of levitation, it is always far more probable that 
they are somehow mistaken, than that they are true. 


But obviously, if this reasoning were sound, then to establish any 
fact that departs from the ordinary experience of the majority of 
men would always be impossible. It would have been impossible, 
for instance, to prove that stones which have not first been thrown 
up in the air sometimes fall out of the sky. Because this is an event 
very few persons have actually witnessed, it used to be disbelieved 
as contrary to “universal” experience. Therefore, when in 1627 the 
fall of a stony meteorite in Provence was reported to Gassendi, he 
explained it away by ascribing it to some unobserved volcanic erup- 
tion. Indeed, over a century later, the great chemist Lavoisier dis- 
missed all such reports as due to malobservation, saying that stones 
could not fall out of the sky because none were there! Yet, that this 
can and sometimes does occur is now universally acknowledged. 


6. Probabilities rest on the assumption that new factors will not 
enter. Moreover—and this is perhaps the most important point in the 
present connection—any judgment of probability based on past experi- 
ence rests on the tacit assumption that the nature and the range of 
magnitude of the factors on which the sort of occurrence concerned 
has depended in the past will remain the same in the future. But 
nothing guarantees this; and if some unsuspected difference in such 
respects chances to enter in a given present case, then the probabilities 
or improbabilities based on past experience immediately lose all 
validity. On the basis of common past experience, for example, it is 
exceedingly improbable that a person who hears a long and complex 
musical composition for the first time will be able then to go home 
and write it all down note for note. Yet Mozart, because he was not 
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an ordinary person but a musical genius, was actually able to do it 
on one occasion. Again, on the basis of past experience up to the time 
of Pasteur, it was exceedingly probable that a person bitten by a 
rabid dog would himself develop rabies. But the introduction of a 
new factor, namely inoculation with antirabies vaccine, radically alters 
the probabilities. 


7. The allegation that paranormal phenomena cannot be scien- 
tifically studied because not repeatable at will. Another assertion 
often heard is that paranormal phenomena cannot be studied scien- 
tifically because they are not repeatable at will. 


But if this were a sufficient reason, then it would follow that 
eclipses, earthquakes, the formation of mountain ranges, volcanic 
eruptions, rainfall, droughts and hurricanes, which also are not 
repeatable at will, could not be studied scientifically; and hence that 


the sciences of astronomy, geology, volcanology, and meteorology 
would not exist. 


The fact is, however, that although cases of those phenomena 
cannot be caused at will but have to be observed when and as they 
happen, yet, by observing them persistently and accurately, and by 
processing in a scientific manner the observations made of them, 
it has been possible to gain considerable understanding of the causes 
and laws of those phenomena; and there is no reason why the same 


cannot be done where spontaneous paranormal phenomena instead 
are concerned. 


Moreover, it is not true without exceptions that paranormal phe- 
nomena are not repeatable at will. Certain ones—those, at least, 
which come under the headings of extrasensory perception and 
psychokinesis—are human functions, and the attempt to exercise 
these can be made at will. It is true that they are so weak in the great 
majority of the persons who have the capacity for them, that they 
can be revealed only by statistical treatment of the results of long 
series of trials. Nevertheless the fact that the trials can be repeated 
at will has made it possible to study those capacities experimentally ; 
and, little by little, something is being learned as to the conditions 
favorable or unfavorable to their manifestations. These experimental 
studies have been carried on for years in the Parapsychology Labora- 
tory at Duke University and in other laboratories. The techniques 
employed have been constantly improved, to eliminate such sources 
of error as might have vitiated earlier results; and, by this time, 
the methods employed are so rigorous both from the experimental 
and the statistical points of view that the reality of those capacities 
can be doubted only if the evidence on record is ignored. 


8. Explaining belief of something vs. explaining the thing believed. 
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Notwithstanding the positive results those experimental methods have 
yielded, the attitude prevailing today towards these and all other 
kinds of paranormal phenomena is much the same as that of Gassendi 
and Lavoisier, described earlier, towards reports of stones falling 
out of the sky. A large proportion of psychologists, for instance, are 
as thoroughly convinced a priori that telepathy, clairvoyance, precogni- 
tion, and psychokinesis cannot possibly be facts, as the late William 
Jennings Bryan was convinced, also a priori, that the evolutionary 
hypothesis could not possibly be correct. No review of the instances 
of this attitude can be introduced here, but readers of this JouRNAL 
will have a recent example in mind (July 1952 issue, pp. 111-117) ; 
and additional edifying material may be found in some of the results 
of the survey of psychological opinion on extrasensory perception 
published in the December 1952 issue of the Journal of Parapsy- 
chology (pp. 284-295). 


The same attitude prevails, but is of course even stronger, towards 
reports of poltergeist phenomena, levitation, and other paranormal 
occurrences of physical kinds, no matter how well authenticated certain 
cases of them happen to be.? The reports are commonly ignored, or 
shrugged off with only a wisecrack, or at best dismissed with off- 
hand general remarks about the psychology of deception or of illusion. 


The persons who so dismiss even the best attested reports, how- 
ever, are in so doing only testifying unawares that, notwithstanding 
their invoking the name of Science, they forget that Science speaks 
not thus a priori, but only after careful inquiry into the facts. Again, 
when they assert that the reporter of the facts must necessarily have 
been deceived, they are only displaying the inverted credulity which 
assumes that there are no limits whatever to the possibilities of 
deception. And again, when they insist, as the late Professor Jastrow 
was wont to do, on disregarding the events reported and impugning 
the logic of the reporters, those critics are in the very act guilty of 
the logical fallacy, listed in every textbook, of arguing ad hominem 
instead of ad rem; and they thus demonstrate that presence of the 


word “logic” in one’s mouth does not guarantee presence of logic 
itself in one’s words! 


For of course, if it is to be proved, instead of only asserted dog- 
matically, that the reporters of paranormal events were deluded, then 
what needs to be shown is that the events they report did not really 
occur as reported. In such cases, the question ultimately at issue is 


2 See, for example, Harry Price’s observations of the poltergeist phenomena 
connected with Eleonore Zugun in his Fifty Years of Psychical Research, 
Longmans, Green, & Co., London, 1939; in JourNAL, A.S.P.R., August, 1926; 


and in Proc. of the National Laboratory for Psychical Research, London, 1927, 
Vor. I, Past 1. 
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whether events of an exceptional kind ever occur. Hence, the fact 
that an event reported is of an exceptional kind obviously cannot be 
offered as evidence that it cannot really have occurred. So to argue 
would be to assume that only what is habitual and familiar is possible. 
This was the very logic of the rustic who, when at the circus he saw 
for the first time a giraffe, contemptuously declared that there is no 
such animal. 


That, when paranormal phenomena are in view, psychologists in 
general are prone as was Jastrow to that kind of logic is only natural. 
For after all, the professional job of the psychologist is to study the 
human mind; so that to focus on questions concerning the mental 
processes of persons becomes in him a deeply ingrained habit, as his 
poor wife knows all too well! But this habit, in cases where para- 
normal phenomena are concerned, can easily amount to an occupa- 
tional disease incapacitating the psychologist from realizing that 
questions concerning the objective events reported are quite as 
relevant as are questions concerning the psychological state of the 
person reporting them. 


Thus, for example, psychologists sometimes assert that paranormal 
phenomena are perceived only by persons who are actuated by a wish 
to believe in the marvelous, or who are naively uncritical and in a 
highly suggestible frame of mind. But although there is no doubt that 
this description fits many of the persons who report having witnessed 
such phenomena, that description would be ludicrously inaccurate in 
the case of, for example, the late Harry Price who, both by tempera- 
ment and as a result of abundant experience, was acutely critical. 
The psychological principles on which deception and illusion depend 
are not particularly mysterious, and they were known to him; but in 
addition, his practical knowledge of conjuring tricks and his personal 
observation of the artifices of fraudulent mediums as well as of stage 
magicians were so extensive that, in this field, most psychologists 
are innocents as compared with him. Yet Price eventually became 
certain that some phenomena, which he had observed under extra- 
ordinarily rigorous conditions, were genuinely paranormal. 


When testimony such as his in, for example, some of his experi- 
ments with Rudi Schneider is lightly dismissed, then questions relat- 
ing to the psychology of belief arise concerning the very persons who 
raise them to justify their dismissal of that testimony. For although 
a will to believe what one hopes is true, and a craving for marvels, 
are indeed typical of the psychological state of addicts of the occult, 
yet the opposite traits, namely, a will to disbelieve what one hopes 
is not true because one cannot explain it, and a love of what is scien- 
tifically orthodox and well understood, are no less typical of the 
psychological state of psychologists and of other scientists. Their 
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being aware that wishful thinking and emotional bias largely deter- 
mine human opinions does not in the least guarantee—as in practice 
they often seem to assume it does—that their own beliefs and dis- 
beliefs are on the contrary determined strictly by cold reason and 
objective evidence even in situations such as those now in view, where 
their intellectual pride, their prestige, and their professional vested 
interests seem to them threatened. As the late Dr. Walter Franklin 
Prince made abundantly evident by citation of numerous concrete 
instances in the book entitled The Enchanted Boundary,’ psycholo- 
gists and other men of science often do, under such circumstances, 
get as emotional, and quite as illogical and intellectually irresponsible, 
as do ordinary persons. The fact is that, like the latter, the majority 
of scientists think rationally only when there is for them no strong 
emotional temptation to do otherwise. Hence, the actual evidence 
back of any particular allegation of trickery or of error needs to be 
checked just as carefully as the evidence back of assertions that 
genuinely paranormal phenomena were observed. 


In this general connection, the remark with which Professor C. A. 
Mace, past president of the Psychology Section of the British Associa- 
tion, opens his Myers Memorial lecture for 1937 may well be quoted. 
“It is a paradox,” he writes, “that . . . the defenses we erect within 
ourselves against prejudice and superstition themselves tend so to 
encrust and petrify the mind that it becomes increasingly resistant to 
novel truths. No one has had better reason to be conscious of this 
paradox than the student of psychical research in his efforts to 


invoke co-operation from orthodox working scientists in relevant and 
allied fields of investigation.’ 


9. The hypothesis of collective hallucination. The tendency just 
discussed, to take from the outset every report of a paranormal phe- 
nomenon as necessarily mistaken, and therefore as raising only the 
question of how the witnesses came to believe that what they report 
really ‘occurred, may be illustrated by the contention that they must 
have been victims of a hypnotically induced collective hallucination. 
This supposition has been advanced to explain away some of the best 
attested cases of levitation; for instance, the levitations of the wife 
of Sir William Crookes, of other members of his family, and of the 
medium D. D. Home, repeatedly witnessed in good light by Crookes 
and his guests in his own house. 


3W. F. Prince, The Enchanted Boundary: Being a Survey of Negative 
Reactions to Claims of Psychic Phenomena, 1820-1930, B.S.P.R., 1930. 


4C. A. Mace, Supernormal Faculty and the Structure of the Mind: Being 


the Fifth Myers Memorial Lecture, S.P.R., 1937; also Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 
XLIV, 1937, pp. 279-302. 
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Hallucinations, of course, are not the same thing as illusions of 
perception, such as conjurers on the stage induce in the spectators. 
Hallucinations are mental images which are so vivid that they are 
mistaken for sensations, but which are not caused by stimulation of 
the sense organs. Dreams are the most common instances of hallucina- 
tions. Waking hallucinations are much rarer. Instances of them would 
be the pink elephants which a highly intelligent man, who had had 
delirium tremens, once told me he used to see. But hallucinations, 
and indeed collective hallucinations, can be produced under hypnosis. 
Hypnotized persons can be made to see, hear, feel, and so on, what- 
ever is suggested to them to be occurring. 


The conditions, however, under which this is possible are known, 
and are radically different from those which obtained on the occasions 
Crookes reports. For one thing, to hypnotize at all deeply a person 
who has not been hypnotized before is usually a slow and rather 
difficult process, seldom wholly successful on a first trial even when 
he strives to cooperate. Again, to induce hypnosis, it is necessary 
that the attention of the person to be hypnotized be kept engaged 
and directed by the would-be hypnotist; and this condition is not ful- 
filled when, as in the case of Crookes and his guests, the persons 


concerned keep conversing casually at the time with one another 
and with the alleged hypnotist. 


Crookes writes for instance that frequently, while objects at a 
distance in the room were moving without contact, the medium, 
D. D. Home, “was looking another way, engaged in animated con- 
versation with some one at his side.” And, Crookes adds, “general 
conversation was going on all the time.” 


Moreover, the most characteristic feature of the state of a hypnotized 
person is a greatly increased suggestibility; that is, an incapacity for 
the time being to exercise his critical powers. But that Crookes’ 
critical faculty was decidedly active at the time he was witnessing 
the phenomena is shown by the tests he describes, which he made 
during the levitations to assure himself that they were really occur- 
ring. For example, concerning one occasion in his own house on 
which Home was levitated, Crookes writes: “He rose 18 inches off 
the ground, and I passed my hands under his feet, round him, and 
over his head when he was in the air.” 


Concerning other occasions, when Home’s chair rose off the ground, 
with Home sitting on it with his feet tucked up on the seat and his 
hands held up in view of all present, Crookes writes : “On such an occa- 
sion I have got down and seen and felt that all four legs were off the 
ground at the same time, Home’s feet being on the chair.’ 


5 JourNAL S.P.R., Vol. VI, 1894, pp. 341-342. 
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Now, so long as the fact that Crookes and his guests perceived 
levitations is stated merely in the abstract, the conjecture that they 
were the victims of a hypnotic hallucination induced by Home has 
a certain plausibility even in the absence of independent evidence 
that Home ever practiced hypnotism or knew anything about its tech- 
nique. But when—instead of considering the hypothesis of hallucina- 
tion thus only in the abstract—the concrete conditions stated to have 
obtained at the time are taken into account and the known requisites 
for the inducing of hypnotic trance are kept in mind, then the supposi- 
tion that Home had hypnotized the group and was making them see 
what he pleased loses all plausibility. The hypnotic inducing of 
hallucinations under the concrete conditions on record, which I have 
cited, is not known to be possible. Much rather, what is known is 
that, under those conditions, it cannot be done. This same conclusion, 
I am pleased to see, is also reached by Dr. E. J. Dingwall in an article 
recently published in the British Journal of Psychology,® where he 
discusses the hallucination hypothesis among others, in connection 
with Home’s phenomena. 

Such attempts as that just discussed, to force a normal kind of 
explanation upon an apparently paranormal event by ignoring or 
trimming or stretching the record of the concrete circumstances under 
which its occurrence was observed, sometimes arise from a certain 
tacit but erroneous conviction. Professor Jastrow, to whom I have 
already referred and who did entertain that conviction, once stated 
it explicitly when he wrote that “Obviously if the alleged facts of 
psychical research were genuine and real, the labors of science would 
be futile and blind.’”” 

But what is obvious on the contrary is that no such consequence 
would follow at all. No fact that science has really established would 
be in the least endangered or rendered insignificant by the genuineness 
of paranormal facts. Moreover, to come eventually to understand, 
and perhaps control, such new facts as get discovered, the labors of 
science are just as necessary when the new facts are of the kinds 
brought to light by psychical research as when they are of other 
kinds. In the search for explanations, employment of scientific method 
is always indispensable; and its first command is to observe and, 
wherever possible, to experiment. What, on the other hand, is dis- 
pensable because obscurantistic is dogmatic negation pretending to 
be science. 

10. The allegation that paranormal phenomena, even if genuine, 
are trivial. There are persons, however, who are willing to admit 


6E. J. Dingwall, “Psychological Problems Arising from a Report on 
Telekinesis,” Vol. XLIV, Part 1, Feb. 1953, pp. 61-66. 


7 Joseph Jastrow, Weekly Review, July 1920, p. 43. 
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that perhaps paranormal phenomena do sometimes occur, but who 
urge that anyway the phenomena are of such trivial character that 
it is a waste of time to occupy oneself with them—and this especially 
since many pressing tasks in science and practical affairs are demand- 
ing attention. Of what importance, for example, are such oddities as 
the raps, the tiltings of tables, or the rattlings of tambourines reported 
to occur at séances, even if genuinely paranormal ? 


Much to the same effect, but relating more particularly to the 
usually trite character of the communications received purportedly 
from the dead, was Thomas Huxley’s remark that if the folk in the 
spiritual world do not talk more wisely and sensibly than do chatter- 
ing old women.and curates in cathedral towns, then he personally had 
better things to do than to listen to them.® 


Now, it is quite true, of course, that, considered simply in them- 
selves, most of the paranormal phenomena are trivial. What is not 
necessarily trivial, on the other hand, but potentially momentous, is 
what these phenomena signify. That a piece of amber when rubbed 
on wool or silk attracts small bits of stuff—which for centuries was 
all that the word “electricity” meant’—was in itself just as trivial 
and useless a fact. Nevertheless, the very force which was responsible 
for that paltry little phenomenon was mightily at work all about man 
even then. And, notwithstanding the scientists of Galvani’s time who 
laughed at him and his frogs, that force was capable of being under- 
stood and harnessed by man who, by means of it, has in the succeeding 
centuries radically transformed the conditions of life in all civilized 
countries. 


Similarly, what is important about paranormal phenomena is that 
they are manifestations of forces not yet understood. Each such 
phenomenon that is genuine constitutes a crack in the door to some 
novel range of facts which science will eventually explore, and which 
is as likely as any of those it has already explained to have important 
implications for the life of man. 


11. Two instances of common fraud to exploit naive credulity. 
The remarks made up to this point may have given the impression 
that irrational reactions towards apparently paranormal phenomena 
have mostly been on the side of incredulity. Yet, that such is very 
far from being the case was intimated at the outset. Naive credulity 
has been even more widespread; and some of the crudest fakes in 
the séances of dishonest mediums are uncritically accepted by the 
addicts as genuinely paranormal. The examples are innumerable, but, 


8 Thomas H. Huxley, Report on Spiritualism, of the Committee of the London 
Dialectical Society, 1871, p. 229. 


9“Electricity,” from the Greek nAExtpov—yellow amber. 
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to illustrate, I shall mention two which have recently been reported 
to me. 


One of them concerns a séance held some months ago in dim light, 
during which purported materializations occurred and were recog- 
nized by some of the habitués as a departed mother, uncle, or other 
relative or friend. In the course of the evening, one of the ladies 
present lost an earring. After the séance, the light was turned on 
and, while the medium and the others were in another room, two 
of the women made a search for the lost earring. Inasmuch as they 
had been a bit suspicious, it occurred to them that this was a good 
occasion to look into the cabinet where the medium had sat. There, 
they lifted the rug and saw under it a lid covering a recess in the 
floor. In the recess they found a large piece of white sheer material 
in which the medium had swathed herself to disguise her features 
and simulate materialized spirits. 


Another elementary trick wherewith to exploit the gullibility that 
goes with the wish to believe is currently being practiced by a well- 
known platform medium. It purportedly demonstrates clairvoyance, 
and is piously so accepted by the devotees. It is one of the several 
billet-reading tricks. Slips of paper are passed out to persons in the 
audience, and each writes some question relating to his dead or to the 
future. He then folds the slip, identifies it by his initials on the out- 
side, and gives it to an attendant who carefully keeps all the slips 
in full sight of the audience. The medium then takes up each slip in 
turn, and, without looking at it, states correctly the question asked, 
and answers it. To check the correctness of his clairvoyance, he then 
unfolds the slip, looks at it, discards it, and takes up the next. 


The trick, of course, is that the question he is supposedly reading 
clairvoyantly at the moment from the slip he holds, is in fact the 
question which was on the slip he has just discarded, after reading 
it ostensibly to verify his earlier purported clairvoyance of it. In this 
way, keeping always one slip ahead of the game, he uses nothing 
more paranormal than his memory of what his eyes had just read 
on the preceding slip. 


12. Possible effects of the attitude of the persons attending a 
séance. These two examples, out of hundreds which might be cited, 
are enough to make evident how effective a pre-existing faith on the 
part of the spectator can be in causing him to believe that occur- 
rences he sees are paranormal, in cases where in fact they are only 
conjuring tricks or crude imitations. And of course, the darkness or 
dim light customary at séances for physical phenomena makes exact 
observation difficult and wishful imagination easy. Hence it is tempt- 
ing to conclude without further ado that none of the phenomena are 
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genuine, and that trickery and malobservation, together with ante- 
cedent desire for marvels and faith in their possibility, fully account 
in all cases for the fact that the persons who report having witnessed 
paranormal occurrences sincerely believe that what they report really 
occurred and was really paranormal. 


But to generalize thus from some or even many cases where fraud 
occured, to all cases of reports of paranormal events, would be to 
yield uncritically to the promptings of an antecedent will be disbelieve. 
For only such a pre-existing negative faith could cause one thus to 
rule out of consideration a priori the possibility that, for example, 
darkness or dim light may be as objectively propitious to the occur- 
rence of paranormal physical phenomena as it is necessary to the 
successful developing of photographic plates. Or again, only such a 
negative faith could make one disregard the possibility that a believing 
and trusting attitude, or at least an open-minded one, on the part of 
the persons at a séance towards the medium and the reality of his 
powers, may itself be a factor that contributes to the occurrence of 
genuine phenomena. For after all, the medium is human, and the 
exercise of certain kinds of capacity by a human being who possesses 


them does depend to some extent on the attitudes of others towards 
him at the time. 


If, for example, a person entering a room is told or given to under- 
stand by those present that they have heard he is witty, charming, 
and romantic, but that they don’t believe it and think he is only a 
crook who puts on an act to ingratiate himself, then it is safe to say 
that even if he does really possess those traits they will not manifest 
themselves in the presence of this kind of attitude. 


To the same general effect is the fact that, in experimental work 
on extrasensory perception, the same subjects tend to make better 
scores with certain experimenters than with certain others whose 
attitude or manner somehow inhibits instead of stimulating their 
subjects. 


Attention to the possibilities just mentioned, as alternative in some 
cases to that of trickery for explaining why some sitters get better 
results than do others with the same medium, helps one to realize 
how easy in practice it often is to jump to conclusions that outrun 
the evidence one actually has. 


13. Paranormal phenomena that manifest intelligence. The conclu- 
sions to which one is tempted to jump, however, are often fideistic 
instead of skeptical ones. This is likely to be the case especially when 
the paranormal phenomena concerned are those in which a more or 
less intelligent agency seems to be active, and converses with the 
investigator. The agency involved may express what it has to say in 
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any one of several ways. For example, by means of paranormal raps 
according to an agreed code; or by means of a planchette or ouija 
board; or as in the case of such famous mediums as Mrs. Piper, 
Mrs. Garrett, Mrs. Leonard, and certain others, by automatic speak- 
ing or writing while in trance; or in the waking state, as in the case 
of the Glastonbury scripts of “John Alleyne” or in that of Mrs. 
Curran’s Patience Worth scripts. 


The interpretation of such communications, that ascribes them to 
the agency of discarnate spirits, is, for the majority of persons who 
accept the communications as truly paranormal, exceedingly tempting 
for a number of reasons. 


One is that, in most of the religions of mankind, the idea is to be 
found that discarnate spirits, both human and other than human, 
exist and occasionally manifest themselves to men. The idea is there- 
fore already familiar to everybody. But further, continuation after 
death of one’s own life and reunion then with persons one has loved 
is widely desired, and is then easy to believe. And again, the idea 
that there is a life after death is seductive because it offers a neat 
solution of the conflict between the common hope that justice somehow 


reigns in the universe, and the hard fact that it does not always 
reign on earth. 


Of course, that these considerations make belief in survival psycho- 
logically easy is not the least evidence that the belief is true. But 
when the belief, either firm or even only tentative, is anyway ready 
up one’s psychological sleeve, then one automatically tends to construe 
as action by, or communication from, discarnate spirits any para- 


normal phenomenon that seems at all to lend itself to that inter- 
pretation. 


14. Some comments on the spiritualistic interpretation. The first 
of the comments this situation calls for is that the question whether 
there is for man a life after death is in itself quite as independent of 
such bearings as it may have on religion or on our hope for justice 
or happiness as, for example, the question whether there is life on 
the planet Mars. In either instance, as soon as the question has been 
purged of ambiguity, it becomes a pure question of fact. A person 
could, without logical inconsistency, be an atheist and yet believe 
that there is a life after death; or on the contrary, he might believe 
that a God exists, and yet that there is no life after death. Logically, 
the two questions are quite independent. 


A second point, important to bear in mind when the agency of 
spirits is invoked to account for physical phenomena such as levita- 
tion, fire immunity, instantaneous healing, etc., is that to be told that 
a discarnate spirit—whether human, divine, or devilish—causes the 
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phenomenon, really leaves it as wholly unexplained as if one had been 
told instead that it is caused, but not in a normal way, by the still 
incarnate spirit of one of the persons present. For in either case the 
question asked, namely, how is it caused, is not answered at all, but 
a different question, namely, who causes it, is answered instead, 
whether correctly or incorrectly. 


15. Ambiguity of the question as to the personality’s survival after 
death. A third point, which although often overlooked really con- 
stitutes a major difficulty, is the great ambiguity of the question 
whether a man’s personality survives the death of his body. 


The first thing to keep in mind in this connection is that a man’s 
personality consists of his memories, knowledge, habits, dispositions, 
tastes, and attitudes. During his life, however, these do not stay put. 
From infancy to old age, new memories and new items of knowledge 
are constantly being added and earlier ones forgotten. Habits, dis- 
positions, attitudes, mannerisms, and tastes keep changing to a greater 
or less extent, either gradually or relatively fast. Hence the personality 


of a man at 60 years of age is enormously different from what it was 
at the age of 6. 


From these facts, it follows that a person in whom this process of 
change were arrested at a certain point in his life would no longer 
be genuinely alive even if he kept going through the motions of 
living. Although then still on his feet and breathing, he would be a 


mere automaton, and, as a man, virtually dead. Some of us may 
have met him! 


Hence, for a given personality-pattern to persist after death would 
be one thing; and for it to go on living in a genuine sense would 
be quite another thing. The latter would require its not staying put 
but on the contrary continuing to change more or less—having new 
experiences, learning from them, acquiring new habits and interests, 
and losing old ones, and so on. 


16. Psychological sombies. These considerations entail that if, 
through a medium, one should get communications purporting to 
come from a relative or friend who died thirty years before; and if 
his personality, as manifested in these communications, seemed to 
be just as one knew it thirty years ago; then what one would have 
to conclude is not that the deceased friend has continued really to 
live, but rather that the communicating entity is only the psycho- 
logical corpse of the personality the friend had at the time he died; 
which corpse, galvanized somehow into a semblance of life by contact 
with the living medium, has for the moment become what might be 
called a psychological zombie. In such a case, not “survival,” but tem- 
porary “revival,” would be the correct term to describe the facts. 
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17. What would prove genuine survival? These remarks are per- 
haps enough to make evident how difficult it is to say exactly what 
evidence would be sufficient to prove definitely that a human per- 
sonality has not just persisted inertly for some time after death, as 
does the body, but has continued genuinely to live. Certainly some- 
thing more than persistence of memories, attitudes, and turns of 
speech, would be necessary to prove it. Evidence of growth and of 
intellectual initiative would be required in addition. But the great 
majority of purported messages from spirits given by mediums are 
conspicuous by the absence in them of such evidence. 


It is only fair to add, however, that nevertheless a few cases, such 
as those of so-called cross-correspondences, and some others, do seem 
to provide to some extent evidence of the very kind needed. And some 
of the most critical and initially most skeptical students of it have 
eventually concluded that true survival, rather than only momentary 
revival, is in the end the hypothesis that best accounts for all the facts. 


18. Communications from fictitious persons. But the hypothesis 
either of survival or of temporary revival of the personality of a man 
that has died is not the only hypothesis more or less capable of 
explaining the facts. It has therefore not been universally accepted 
even by persons who had been patient enough to acquaint themselves 
thoroughly with the records, and conscientious enough to take all the 
facts into consideration instead of—as skeptics commonly do—only 
those that happen to be easy to explain in some normal way. 


Moreover, even if the hypothesis of survival fits best some of the 
cases, yet it cannot be the correct one in certain others, such as that 
of the communications received by Professor G. Stanley Hall through 
Mrs. Piper from Bessie Beals, who in fact was a wholly fictitious 
niece of his invented by him as a test;!° or the cases of communica- 
tions reporting interviews with characters out of novels, such as 
Adam Bede; or again the cases cited by Theodore Flournoy of 
communications purporting to come from the surviving spirits of 
certain persons that had died, but who turned out on the contrary 
to be still living and in good health." 


These fictitious personalities clearly seem to be creations of the 
medium’s subconscious mental activity. They arise out of hidden 
wishes and memories, out of the spontaneous workings of the dramatic 
imagination as do the characters in novels and in day dreams, or out 
of suggestions implicit in the investigator’s questions or comments. 





10Amy E. Tanner, Studies in Spiritism, D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
1910, Chs. X-XV. 


11 Theodore Flournoy, Spiritism and Psychology, Harper & Bros., New York, 
1910, Ch. III. 
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Such suggestions, even when they do not actually originate the 
fictitious personalities, patently contribute to the gradual shaping of 
them which is observable from sitting to sitting. And when various 
details evidential of the identity of the communicator, such as memo- 
ries of casual incidents of his life on earth, are correctly given, it is 
plausible to suppose that the medium is obtaining them telepathically 
from the minds of living persons who happen to know them. This 
hypothesis may not be adequate for all cases, but it receives support, 
for example, from the fact that sometimes these evidential details 
turned out to be false, but did represent ideas which the sitter had 
been harboring and which he believed to be true. 


Of course, in order to account for veridical communications by 
postulating that the entranced medium obtains them by telepathy, 
clairvoyance, or retrocognition, the scope of these extrasensory 
faculties has to be supposed very far-reaching. Yet not more so than 
when possession of them is ascribed to discarnate spirits instead of 
to the medium. But the medium is at least definitely known to exist, 
whereas the spirits have to be postulated. And even when they are 
postulated, the medium has anyway to be assumed capable of telepathy 
—that is, of capacity to get information telepathically then from the 
spirits. 


19. The “possession” hypothesis. The problem is further com- 
plicated, however, by the fact that the cases of alternating personali- 
ties in the same body must also be taken into account. 


Instances of alternating personalities, such as the classical ones 
of Miss Beauchamp or of the Rev. Ansel Bourne, are generally 
interpreted as dissociations of some aspect or portion of the total 
personality of the individual concerned; and in many cases there is 
little doubt that this is what really occurs. But there are some others 
which hardly lend themselves to this interpretation. An old but 
striking one is that of the so-called Watseka Wonder. Two girls 
were concerned. One, Mary Roff, had died at the age of 18. At that 
time the other, Lurancy Vennum, was a little over one year old. 
When she reached the age of 14, her body, to all appearances was 
suddenly taken possession of by the personality of Mary Roff, who 
did not recognize Mr. and Mrs. Vennum or their other children or 
neighbors, but begged to be taken home to her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Roff, who lived some distance away. She was allowed to go and 
live with them, and there she knew every person and everything that 
Mary knew when in her original body twelve to twenty-five years 
before, recognizing and calling by name those who were friends and 
neighbors of the family at that time, and calling attention to scores 
of incidents that had occurred during her natural life. After some 
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14 weeks, however, the Mary Roff personality disappeared, and that 
of Lurancy Vennum returned to her own body.!? 


The case was carefully observed and recorded, and the objective 
facts seem to be definite. But the hypothesis of dissociated personality 
does not appear to fit them at all. Especially when the details on 
record are scrupulously kept in view, it is hard to think of an 
explanation that will fit the case, other than the prima facie one that 
Mary’s personality survived the death of her body and, twelve years 
later, took possession of Lurancy’s body for some months. 


20. The need to preserve plasticity of opinion. When a philo- 
sophically minded person reflects upon the variety of attitudes and 
hypotheses we have reviewed, one of the most interesting’ facts he 
notices is the great difficulty most human beings have in limiting 
their conclusions strictly to what the evidence they have at the time 
warrants, and in preserving beyond this the plasticity of opinion that 
permits altering previous conclusions readily if new items of evi- 
dence demanding it present themselves. The common practice, which 
amounts to a disease of the reason, but which is much easier and 
more comfortable than reason, is to embrace early some temptingly 
plausible interpretation of what has been observed or reported, and 
thereafter to accept or reject each new argument or item of evidence 
in the light only of whether it confirms or clashes with the interpreta- 
tion one has espoused earlier. 


It is to be hoped that the comments made in this address on the 
instances considered may to some extent function as a vaccine con- 
ferring some degree of immunity from that disease of the reason 
where paranormal phenomena are concerned. Professor Jastrow, who 
as we have seen was suffering from it, was sure a priori that they 
were all “palpably false.” Therefore, as testimony to the potential 
importance of the genuine ones, I cannot do better in conclusion than 
to quote some words of his, even if, as will be evident, they extrava- 
gantly overstate the case: “If the rare ‘psychic’ facts reported at 
Belfast or Paris or Munich were true... ,” he declared, then “‘it 
would certainly be the immediate duty of scientists to drop all other 
work and appoint an international commission to establish what, if 
proved, would make the X-ray and the airplane and the wireless 
insignificant back numbers.”!% 


12E. W. Stevens, The Watseka Wonder, A Narrative of Startling Phenom- 
ena Occurring in the Case of Mary Lurancy Vennum, Religio-Philosophicai 
Publishing House, Chicago, 1887; see also, F. W. H. Myers, Human Personality 
and its Survival of Bodily Death, Longmans, Green, & Co., London, 1903, 
Vol. 1, pp. 360-368. 


13 Joseph Jastrow, Weekly Review, July 14, 1920, p. 43. 





Some Investigations Into Psychic Healing 


FREDERICK W. KNOWLES 


Many years ago I had an opportunity of studying some ancient 
traditional methods of psychic healing in India.! On putting these 
to the test, it became evident that the most easily demonstrable effect 
of this process was the rapid relief of pain in a variety of diseases. 
Other events, e.g., improvements in inflammatory conditions, also 
appeared but were difficult to assess because their objective features 
did not change so rapidly and the improvements might have been 
due to unaided natural recovery. So far as pain relief is concerned, 
the latter explanation would not apply to those cases where a painful 
structural condition of long standing (e.g., osteoarthritis) was made 
painless in a few minutes. Sometimes such relief was complete and 
permanent for months or years after a single treatment, more often 
it was partial or temporary, but tended to become complete and 
permanent after repeated treatments. Several hundred patients were 
thus treated; a report on a few of them has appeared elsewhere.’ 


To investigate further, I attempted to relieve artificially induced 
pain: after applying a screw tourniquet to the region of the brachial 
artery, and exercising the forearm and hand muscles, severe deep 
pain was produced and this appeared to be relieved temporarily in 
several subjects. However, there was some doubt about the degree 
and constancy of ischaemia thus produced. When this doubt was 
removed by using in place of the tourniquet a pneumatic cuff inflated 
to a pressure exceeding the systolic blood pressure, as recommended 
by Lewis,’ no repeatable relief could be demonstrated. 


According to Indian traditions, psychic healing can be effective 
by means of prana or vital force, which the healer is taught to store 
in his body in order to pass it on to the patient. It occurred to me 
that if there were any truth in this idea, and if this vital force were 
of a general, non-specific kind, it might affect other processes, e.g., 
the germination of seeds. Putting mustard seeds in water in six 
small dishes, and treating three to accelerate growth while three 
were left untreated as controls, I obtained no noticeable effect. A 
few years later Mme. Paul Vasse wrote me from France, and sent 
photographs of her early successful experiments of a somewhat 


1 Thanks to Mr. Ardeshir F. Khabardar. 


2 Kenneth Richmond, “Experiments in the Relief of Pain,” Journal S.P.R., 
Vol. XXXIII, 1946, pp. 194-200. 


3 Sir T. Lewis, “Exercises in Human Physiology,” London, 1945. 
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similar kind. I tried again with seeds she specially sent me; my 
results remained negative.* 


When experiments were reported from Duke University suggest- 
ing that thoughts may influence the fall of dice,> I considered that 
this might possibly be a related process: perhaps the healer affects 
the patient’s tissues in the same obscure way that the parapsychologist 
affects the fall of dice. But neither I nor many others who joined 
me in such experiments, which amounted to more than 150,000 
die-throws, could obtain convincing results. Further attempts to 
demonstrate such a “psychokinetic” effect included attempts to 
influence the clotting time of blood, and also the sedimentation rate 
of red bl sod cells. Some encouraging results were at first obtained in 
the latter experiments. The technique was as follows: blood from a 
vein was drawn into a syringe containing citrate solution, and after 
careful mixing it was aspirated from the syringe successively into 
three tubes of the Westergren pattern. One tube was treated mentally 
to accelerate sedimentation, one to decelerate, and one was left 
untreated as a control. The results did not convince, however, for 
though I endeavored to mix blood and citrate solution well, there 
was just a possibility that I might be aspirating a slightly more 
concentrated suspension of cells into one tube than into another, and 
thereby getting differences in sedimentation rate which fitted the 
direction of treatment. After some difficulties an apparatus was 
eventually perfected which ensured simultaneous filling of two tubes 
from a common stream of blood, and in these tubes the sedimentation 
rates were always equal, and uninfluenced by mental treatment. 


When Nigel Richmond® told me of his success in influencing the 
movements of Paramecia under the microscope, I tried his experi- 
ment, but failed to repeat his results. 


During the past four years my efforts to explore psychic healing 
consisted mainly of attempts to produce artificial objective injuries 
of a standardized, repeatable type, and to test mental treatment 
thereon. At first, acid burns were used. Two (in some experiments 
four) similar burns were produced on the skin of a volunteer, and 
attempts were made to ameliorate (in some experiments to aggravate ) 
one of these, the other(s) serving as control(s). In this project it 
was proposed to test and compare, in separate experiments, the 
effects of autosuggestion, and of psychic healing excluding non- 


4. and P. Vasse, “Influence de la pensée sur la croissance des plantes,” 
Revue Métapsychique, nouvelle série, No. 2, April-June, 1948, pp. 87-94. 
5 Louisa E. Rhine and J. B. Rhine, “The Psychokinetic Effect: 1. The First 
Experiment,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 7, 1943, pp. 20-43. 
6 Nigel Richmond, “Two Series of PK Tests on Paramecia,” Journal S.P.R., 
Vol. XXXVI, 1952, pp. 577-588. 
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telepathic hetero-suggestion. (The latter was done by concealing 
from the patient which of the burns was being treated.) The target 
burn was in each case selected by a random method. Occasional, 
somewhat remarkable results were obtained, but they were not 
repeatable, and could therefore not be compared with the high 
proportion of successes obtained in my treatments of certain diseases. 
Furthermore, when a success did appear in these acid burn experi- 
ments, I began to suspect other factors, viz., that the skin might 
have been, by chance, a little more greasy in those places where it 
had shown better resistance to acid. Forty-two such experiments 
were performed (24 subjects) but I felt that nothing conclusive had 
been demonstrated. 


To obtain more precisely comparable skin injuries for controlled 
experiments, I developed from Lewis’s method’ a technique for 
inducing heat burns by applying two burners of equal temperature 
to symmetrical areas of skin, under standard pressure (500 grams 
per cm?) for a controlled period. (132°F for 5 seconds was used in 
experiments designed to produce erythema with some tendency to 
weal-formation, whilst 144°F for 5 seconds was used to produce 
weals with a tendency to blister-formation. These temperatures were 
selected because they produced injury at a critical level, where just 
a slight influence might have been expected to affect the wealing 
or blistering tendency.) Thirty-seven experiments with heat burns 
(35 subjects) were performed with a view to detecting effects of 
autosuggestion, hypnotic suggestion, and of psychic healing where 
non-telepathic hetero-suggestion was excluded. 


With this new technique some positive results were anticipated, 
especially under hypnosis, having in mind several known successful 
demonstrations of mind-skin effects, e.g., by Clarkson,’ Hadfield,’ 
and Ullman.!° I was aware also that some experimenters, e.g., 
Zeller!! had reported failure to detect such effects, but my technique 
should have been much more sensitive than those of the aforesaid 
experimenters in revealing quite slight effects of the mind on the 
skin. No such effects were obtained with autosuggestion or with 
hypnotic suggestion. With psychic healing only a single apparent 


7T. Lewis and E. E. Pochin, “The Double Pain Response of the Human 
Skin to a Single Stimulus,” Clinical Science, Vol. 3, 1937, p. 68. 

8 A. K. Clarkson, “The Nervous Factor in Juvenile Asthma,” British Medical 
Journal, October 30, 1937, pp. 845-850. 

9J. A. Hadfield, “The Influence of Hypnotic Suggestion on Inflammatory 
Conditions,” Lancet, November 3, 1917. 

10 Montague Ullman, “Herpes Simplex and Second Degree Burn Induced 
under Hypnosis,” American Journal of Psychiatry, Vol. 103, 1947, pp. 828-830. 

11M. Zeller, “The Influence of Hypnosis on Passive Transfer and Skin 
Tests,” Annals of Allergy, Vol. 2, No. 6, 1944. 
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success occurred, but was invalidated as there was reason to suspect 
that the decided difference between the rates of healing of the two 


burns might have been due to accidental injury aggravating one of 
them. 


I will not exhaust your patience by describing all the experiments 
carried out in this quest. There were several more, e.g., I tried to 
repeat Hadfield’s!* experiments with limb temperature, using delicate 
thermocouples and galvanometer to detect small differences between 
the temperature of two symmetric limbs: the differences recorded 
were, however, unrelated to the suggestions given. Some other experi- 
ments were concerned with influencing perspiration in one limb as 
compared with its opposite: a differential type of psychogalvanic 
reflex circuit was employed. One subject responded to autosugges- 
tion in that he showed increased perspiration at will in either the 
right or the left hand. Unfortunately he was not available to attempt 


to repeat the phenomenon by a psychic process excluding non- 
telepathic hetero-suggestion. 


In view of the predominantly negative results in the above experi- 
ments, the reader might well be inclined to conclude that suggestion 
and psychic healing have only negligible and freakish effects, if any 
at all, on somatic conditions, and that they could not be of regular 
use in the treatment of disease. How the discrepancy between these 
experiments and clinical experiences is to be accounted for is not 
yet clear. I have seen patients with painful osteoarthritis given useful 
and often very lasting pain relief and increased range of joint move- 
ment by psychic healing, and found that the majority of such cases 
responded. Some cases of advanced painful carcinomatosis were also 
rendered temporarily painless. In fact, several of these latter patients 
obtained such a sense of well-being temporarily following the psychic 
treatment, that they, e.g., left their beds and got up and about again 
for a time, though they all eventually died from the consequences of 
further progression of their carcinomatoses. It did not matter whether 
they approached the treatment with faith or with skepticism. But 
attempts to relieve artificial pain nearly always failed, even in credu- 
lous subjects. Asher!’ emphasizes that tests of pain-relieving drugs 
may be less valid on artificial pain than on pain in disease, as the 
patient’s attitude is different. It is also probable that the psychic healer 
finds it hard to bring a suitable mental attitude to bear on experimental 


pain and injury, the safety and harmlessness of which are reasonably 
certain. 


12J. A. Hadfield, “The Influence of Suggestion on Body Temperature,” 
Lancet, July 10, 1920. 


13. R. Asher, “A Method of Testing Analgesics,” Lancet, November 13, 1948. 
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It might be asked whether my experiences with pain relief in 
organic disease are not fully accounted for by the effects of sugges- 
tion, as understood today. It is probably true to say that the effects 
of suggestion, e.g., in osteoarthritis have not been adequately explored, 
but that, on the whole, clinicians are not impressed by them. More 
important, I have found my results to depend very largely on the 
amount of concentrated effort of thought that I put into the process 
of psychic treatment. But unless this concentration acts through a 
parapsychological process, it should not be suggestive to, or affect 
the patient. In a few whom I treated many times, and where this 
treatment produced complete but only temporary relief from severe 
pain (e.g., in carcinomatous involvement of sensory nerves), I had 
the opportunity to omit this mental concentration upon occasion, 
behaving otherwise outwardly exactly in my usual manner during 
the “treatment.” On these occasions relief did not occur. This seems 
the more remarkable in that these patients had been accustomed by 
several previous genuine treatments, to obtain complete relief, and 
were thus conditioned to expect relief again. After such a failed 
“treatment,” I then applied the concentration process and relief 
occurred as rapidly as usual. 

A note on methods of psychic healing may be relevant here. Having 
at first been taught a traditional system of Indian psychic healing 
involving secret procedures, and having then tried various modifica- 
tions of the system, experience has shown me that such secret 
procedures are not essential, and that an important factor in psychic 
healing is the healer’s mental concentration upon the process of 
recovery which he desires to promote. Whether he touches the 
patient, and the diseased region of the body, or passes his hands 
over it, or breathes on it, or carries out any formality, is irrelevant. 
In one process I use, the healer preferably looks at, but at least 
visualizes the patient or the region of the body affected, and imagines 
the intended recovery process by a series of thoughts or meditations. 
In the case of a painful joint, for instance, I visualize the disappear- 
ance of any effusion, swelling, or inflammation, and form images 
of easy painless movements. To keep up undistracted mental effort I 
change the images frequently, e.g., I visualize improved blood circula- 
tion and lymphatic drainage of the region, or again I imagine that I 
possess an invisible analgesic substance which I mentally throw at 
the region, seeming to see it penetrate the painful tissues with sooth- 
ing results. Such concentrated thought effort is maintained for 3-20 
minutes, and repeated, if need be, a few times at intervals of a 
few days. 

There is, then, an ancient method of therapy dependent on mental 
concentration on the part of the healer. Faith on the patient’s part 
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is not needed. Its range of utility has not been determined. Probably 
it is confined to a limited variety of diseases, and it may have been 
superseded very largely by modern medical science. In at least one 
condition, however, viz., painful osteoarthritis, it is capable of giving 
very prolonged partial or complete relief from pain where even 
modern drugs may be less satisfactory. This ancient method of 
therapy probably involves a parapsychological process, and is not 
covered by medical psychotherapy as at present understood. It is 
worthy of the attention of parapsychologists. Its study differs from 


other branches of parapsychology in that its practical utility is 
immediate. 


Rishi Valley 
Chittook District 
South India 
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NATURERKLARUNG UND PSYCHE: Synchronizitat als ein 
Prinzip Akausaler Zusammenhange (Synchronicity: the Prin- 
ciple of Acausal Connections). By C. G. Jung. Pp. 107. Rascher 
Verlag, Zurich, 1952. $4.75.) 


When a psychologist of the stature of C. G. Jung sets out to 
expound his ideas on the subject matter of parapsychology and the 
nature of so-called chance coincidences in the universe at large, 
students of psychical research, scientists, and the educated public in 
general have good reason to become excited. One of the early asso- 
ciates of Freud and subsequently founder of the Zurich school of 
analysis, Jung has travelled a long way from his first psychoanalytic 
exploration of occult phenomena (1902), and from his rather non- 
committal approach to the belief in ghosts and spirits (1928), to 
the present volume, expressing emphatic affirmation of the reality 
of psi. But Jung’s Synchronicity: the Principle of Acausal Con- 
nections is much more than that. It seeks to formulate a new 
philosophy of the nature of the mind and offers a striking theory 
to account for a vast group of empirical observations which, because 
of their apparent incompatibility with the laws of causality, have so 
far remained outside the pale of the scientific method or were 
relegated into the scientific no-man’s land of “mere chance coin- 
cidences.” 


Jung builds his case on a variety of loosely organized data. His 
own observations—at least as far as they are specifically referred to 
in his book—are relatively meager. In one typical example an insect 
belonging to the scarab family (cetonia aurata) flew against the 
window of his office and was caught by Jung himself at the very 
moment when a patient of his recounted a dream in which a golden 
scarab (and its deeper symbolic implications) played a decisive part. 


In another case a flock of birds had settled on the roof of a 
patient’s house prior to his sudden death from a heart attack. Such 
an event had traditionally been taken as an ominous sign presaging 
death in the patient’s family. Jung compares such coincidences with 
the “tokens and portents” to which similar significance had been 
ascribed by classical antiquity and by primitive man throughout the 
ages. In his view such events are meaningful in a deeper sense and 


1 The volume also includes an essay on Johann Kepler by W. Pauli, pp. 
109-194. These two studies from the C. G. Jung-Institute, Zurich, will be 
published in English translation (as yet untitled) in Bollingen series. 
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are due to the operation of archetypal configurations which can be 
revealed by psychoanalytic inquiry. In a third case Jung was struck 
by a series of causally unintelligible incidents involving fishes and 
fish symbols which he encountered in his immediate environment 
within a brief period of time while he himself was involved in the 
study of piscine symbolism. 

In the concluding section Jung describes two more classes of 
observations: dreams whose manifest content seems to reflect the 
operation of a formal principle, comparable to that which is re- 
sponsible for the growth of organic and inorganic configurations in 
nature at large. According to Jung, such “coincidences” between 
“mind” and “matter” are equally indicative of the autonomous and 
basically acausal operation of archetypal images as coincidences of 
the ESP type. In another group of observations he refers to 
instances of out-of-the-body-experiences in which a patient, e.g., in 
deep coma, is said to be capable of observing happenings in the sick 
room in a way which cannot be accounted for by ordinary sensory 
perception. 


A separate chapter is devoted to what Jung describes as an 
astrological experiment. In this experiment Jung sets out to compare 
two sets of events which, from a strictly scientific point of view, 
must be regarded as causally unrelated: (1) The marital state of a 
random sample of subjects; (2) the so-called astrological aspects 
or horoscopic constellations elicited in relation to these subjects. 
This reviewer’s ignorance of astrology prevents him from doing 
justice to this particular facet of Jung’s work. Jung himself regards 
the over-all figures obtained as inconclusive but draws attention to 
the striking fact that the first part of his investigation was in effect 
highly suggestive of a positive correlation between, on the one hand, 
the marital status of his subjects, and specific astrological constella- 
tions on the other. The second installment of his inquiry showed, 
however, no such correlation. Jung ascribes this inconsistency to 
the part played by the experimenter’s emotional attitude to the total 
situation under review and calls attention to the similarity of his 
failure to obtain positive correlations in the second part of his astro- 
logical quest with the decline effect described by Rhine and his 
co-workers in experiments of the ESP or PK type. 

Whether or not such an interpretation meets with the standards 
required by the scientific method, Jung seems satisfied that his 
astrological experiment affords added evidence of the basically 


acausal nature of a broad segment of happenings in the universe 
at large. 
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This material is viewed against the vast, indeed all-encompassing, 
background of Jung’s clinical and psychological experience and 
stupendous erudition as a student of human affairs, including as it 
does, medicine, the natural sciences, history, philosophy, and psychical 
research. Taken together, it is a forceful argument to support his 
thesis that besides events tied together by the laws of causality there 
are happenings in the universe whose interdependence cannot be 
expressed in terms of cause and effect and which therefore calls for 
a different explanatory principle. Jung emphasizes that this is by 
no means a new philosophical postulate. It has been foreshadowed 
in primitive man’s belief in magic; it is adumbrated in a variety of 
mystic philosophies, western and oriental, and it is implied in the 
philosophical outlook of medieval alchemists. But Jung also stresses 
that the philosophical systems of such modern thinkers as Leibnitz, 
Kant, and Schopenhauer contain ideas which tend to bear out his 
thesis. Schopenhauer, in his Parerga and Paralipomena, has expressed 
the principle of acausal relationships as follows: All world events 
can be considered as the sum total of a multiplicity of intertwining 
causal chains, extending from the remote past through the present 
to a causally predetermined future. Apparently haphazard con- 
figurations of contemporaneous “links” in a transversal section 
through this multiplicity of causal chains nevertheless show a certain 
meaningful pattern. This pattern cannot, of course, be accounted 
for in causal terms. The connection between the events concerned is 
of a different order: They can be described as “‘synchronous” even 
though they need not be contemporaneous in a chronological sense. 
Jung’s theory of synchronicity is thus based on the discovery and 
proper appreciation of meaningful relationships which can be dis- 
cerned between world events connected with each other by a principle 
other than causality, thereby transgressing the limitations of time 
and space. Events of this kind include phenomena of the type of 
extrasensory perception: telepathy, clairvoyance as well as precogni- 
tion and PK. Thus, according to Jung, the scarab seen in his patient’s 
dream was not the cause of its actual appearance in his office at a 
critical point. Nor was his patient’s recital of her dream the cause 
of the insect’s dramatic landing in Jung’s office. The two sets of 
events are synchronous and their synchronicity is due to the opera- 
tion of archetypal forces which have a power of their own in staging 
the emergence of emotionally charged events, regardless of spatio- 
temporal limitations or causal determinants. Happenings of this kind 
strike the observer as “numinous”—that is, their meaningful nature 
is immediately evident to him without the need for further inquiry 
by means of the scientific method, statistical or otherwise. In effect 
such occurrences do not lend themselves to investigation by the 
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established scientific method. They require a novel methodological 
approach as suggested by Jung’s theory of synchronicity. 


Jung arrives in this way at a four-fold conceptual scheme of world 
events which should serve as the basis for a comprehensive under- 
standing of the totality of human experience. 


Space 


Causality 





Synchronicity 





Seeking to reconcile this view with data derived from modern 


quantum mechanics, Jung offers the following elaboration of his 
diagram : 


Indestructible energy 


Inconstant connection 
based on meaningful 
relationships, synchro- 
nicity, or so-called 
“contingency” 


Constant connection 
owing to the operation 
of causality 


Time-Space Continuum 


This compressed survey of a bold scientific theory arrived at by 
one of the original thinkers of our time—of a theory which, for that 
matter, its author himself justifiably considers the crowning achieve- 
ment of his career—certainly falls short of the complete picture. But 
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this reviewer believes that Jung may well have felt his own presenta- 
tion to be little more than a provisional statement, in need of further 
elaboration and amplification. 


The respect due to the author of such a theory and to his life’s 
work should not, however, silence a few questions which Jung’s 
presentation has left unanswered in this reviewer’s mind. One may 
ask: what are the criteria of the numinous or meaningful nature of 
the coincidences of the type discussed in his book? What is it that 
distinguishes the assumed deeper significance, e.g., of the “‘fish story” 
or of the account of the flock of birds presaging a person’s death, 
from manifestly superstitious misinterpretations of unrelated events 
—if not from a paranoid patient’s ideas of reference? Raising such 
questions should not cast any doubt upon the intrinsic validity of 
Jung’s principle of meaningful relationships as an important explana- 
tory hypothesis. The latter has in fact been generally accepted as 
a valuable tool of the modern psychodynamic approach. It may even 
be a “meaningful coincidence” that this reviewer, in a forthcoming 
book whose manuscript had been completed some time before he 
had access to the present volume, has himself arrived at similar 
conclusions. But how far can the principle of synchronicity be 
stretched so as to establish meaningful relationships without falling 
victim to possible misrepresentations or scientific fallacies? We are 
reassured by Jung that the realization by the observer of such rela- 
tionships is an act of spontaneous creation which is itself a crucial 
factor in the orderly arrangement of world events. But if this is 
true we are at a loss to discern in what way genuinely “numinous” 
experiences can be distinguished from the equally “numinous” yet 
purely private experiences of a deranged mind or from the primitive’s 
belief in sympathetic magic ? 


Clearly, we are in need of further guidance at this point. Speci- 
fically, we should like to know which type of acausal relationships 
can legitimately claim to be of a meaningful nature, and which has 
to be dismissed as neither causal nor acausal, but merely arbitrary ? 
We would like to have safeguards against the crackpot or the 
charlatan who might conceivably present his individual brand of 
spontaneous creation as the revealed truth. In short, we are looking 
for criteria which should help us decide: where does synchronicity, 


2Less intriguing but more plausible is another assumption: that anybody 
who in his formative years has been exposed to certain germinal ideas current 
in his culture is apt to respond to them in such a way that they grow to 
maturity along parallel lines. Jung’s early work has undoubtedly played such 
a part in this reviewer’s experience. So has Schopenhauer’s philosophy which, 
as hinted above, had a profound effect upon Jung’s thinking. 
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suggested by one man’s view of meaningful relationships end, and 
where does scientifically unwarranted, pre-logical or magical think- 
ing begin? 


Raising these questions in the present context should by no means 
suggest that Jung has himself been unaware of their existence. His 
analysis, e.g., of the scarab dream and its deeper significance is a 
brilliant example of how an essentially psychoanalytic approach is 
capable of steering clear of such pitfalls. But there can be no doubt 
that a Freudian or Adlerian analyst—to say nothing of the psycho- 
logically uninitiated reader—would welcome more explicit formula- 
tions as to the rationale of Jung’s method. 


Another question is the pragmatic or operational value of the 
theory of synchronicity. How can it be applied in practice? In 
particular, in what way can it help toward a better integration of 
experimental ESP data with our current scientific system of thought? 
Jung’s emphasis on the basically extratemporal, extraspatial, and 
acausal nature of such incidents suggests that they are in effect 
outside the scope of our established scientific methods, whereas these 
methods have in fact been successfully applied by the laboratory 
worker in their investigation. Again, in what way, if any, can 
Jung’s new approach be utilized in psychotherapeutic practice? Does 
it hold the key to a deeper dynamic understanding of a given case— 
and of the problems of psychological treatment in general—and 
thereby enhance the prospects of its ultimate scientific mastery and 
control? Or does it rather deepen the cleavage between intellectual 
insight and the power of healing as it has come down to us as one 
of the last vestiges of the magic art? More generally speaking: is the 
distinction between the “causal” and “acausal” approach in science 
and psychology ultimately conducive to resolving the age-old dichot- 
omy of “Spirit” and “Soul”? Does it hold the promise of an 
eventual reconciliation between Man and Nature—or does it merely 
throw their apparent conflict into sharper perspective? Is the theory 
of synchronicity a step towards the gradual unification of science 
and psychology—or does it move in that direction only at the expense 
of science itself, that is, at the risk of jeopardizing some of its basic 
propositions ? 


These are some of the questions raised but only partly answered 
by Jung’s latest contribution. One can only hope that it will not be 
the last one in which one of the great thinkers of our time helps to 
deepen Western Man’s awareness of psi phenomena as an integral 
and inalienable part of his mental organization. 


Jan ExuReENwALD, M.D. 
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THE GOD OF THE WITCHES. By Margaret A. Murray. Pp. 212 
with 23 illustrations. Oxford University Press, New York, 
1953. $4.00. 


This is a very interesting, abundantly documented, and original 
book, by a distinguished anthropologist and author of numerous 
other works—among these and on the same general topic, her 
Witch Cult in Western Europe. ‘The new book makes clear the 
origin of the horns of the “Devil” of Christianity, and puts in 
illuminating perspective the devices unscrupulously employed in 
attacks upon a pre-existing religion by a new one in the ascendant, 
as was Christianity for many centuries in Western Europe. 


The book’s chief contention is that, from Palaeolithic times, there 
existed throughout Europe and the Near East a primitive religion 
in which a Horned God was worshipped. Such a god is accounted 
for by the fact that, both for pastoral and for hunting tribes, animals 
and especially horned animals and their fertility are essential to life. 
Dr. Murray argues that this indigenous cult survived in Europe 
long after the introduction of Christianity; and that this was made 
possible by the survival, as a stratum of the population, of the 
Neolithic and Bronze Age races who adored the Horned God (p. 14.) 


In that religion as in other primitive ones, “the deity is in himself 
the author of all, whether good or bad,” for “the idea of dividing 
the Power Beyond into two, one good and one evil, belongs to an 
advanced and sophisticated religion” (p. 14), such as Christianity. 
The latter’s “fundamental doctrine that a non-Christian deity was a 
devil” automatically incorporated—horns included—in the latter 
capacity the god of the older religion which Christianity was gradually 
supplanting. As Dr. Murray remarks, however, “the study of 
anthropology has changed much of this childish method of regarding 


the forms of religious belief which belong to another race or another 
country” (p. 20). 


In mediaeval times, the worshippers of the Horned God were the 
feared and abhorred men and women then called Fairies. Perhaps 
because of their diet—chiefly milk and meat rather than grain—these 
descendants of the pastoral and hunting Neolithic and Bronze Age 
folk, living mostly on moors and in forests, were somewhat under- 
sized. But the nowadays current conception of fairies as tiny winged 
beings that play among the flowers and ride moonbeams is due only 
to Shakespeare’s imagination and to the poetic appeal of his picture 
of them (pp. 41, 58). 


The priesthood of the religion of the Horned God were the men 
and women termed Witches by the Christian ecclesiastics. They were 
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organized in “‘covens” always numbering thirteen—twelve members 
and the god. At their initiation some magical powers, e.g., that of 
divination, were conferred upon them. Indeed, the position of the 
witch in the social structure was notably that of a diviner and 
prophet. As such, and as healer, “the witch was both honored and 
loved for centuries both before and after the Christian era” (pp. 
145 ff.). The covens met weekly, their meetings being called Esbats. 
The Sabbaths were quarterly meetings of the congregation as a whole. 


The ceremonies of the cult included rites of admission, sacred 
dances, feasts, and orgiastic rites of fertility. Also sacrifices and 
other common forms of religious ceremonies. At intervals of some 
seven or nine years, there was a Great Sacrifice, at which the 
god himself (who was also the king), or later a substitute for him, 
was the victim. The eating of his flesh was a rite of communion, 
which made the worshipper one with the deity (pp. 105, 123-4). The 
whole of Ch. VII, “The Divine Victim,” is given to this topic. Dr. 
Murray, on the basis of a variety of items of evidence she cites, 
argues that Joan of Arc belonged to the Old Religion, was a member 
of a coven, and as such was a witch. 


Dr. Murray remarks that “throughout all the ceremonies of this 
early religion there is an air of joyous gaiety and cheerful happiness” 
(p. 114) and adds that “the combination of religion and feasting 
and general jollity so characteristic of the Great Sabbaths is curiously 
reminiscent of the modern method of keeping Christmas” (p. 117). 
The love and devotion of the witches to their Horned God quite 
matched that of the Christians to their God, and made the witches 
likewise able to suffer martyrdom joyously (p. 121). The author 
emphasizes that most of the familiar accounts of witches and of their 
doings are by their declared bitter enemies—ecclesiastics bent on 


promoting the new religion and hence on vilifying and distorting 
the old. 


The book sheds on the whole subject the rational light, and pro- 
vides the perspective, which an anthropological approach, when dis- 
criminating, is capable of supplying. 


ae C. J. Ducasse 
Brown University J 


PSYCHICS AND COMMON SENSE: An Introduction to the 
Study of Psychic Phenomena. By William Oliver Stevens. 
Pp. 256, E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1953. $3.50. 


This book, presented as an Introduction to the study of psychic 
phenomena, covers a wide range of the relevant literature although 
the author expressly states that he has barely scratched the surface 
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of the subject. But enough valuable material has been included to 
make a case against the pundits who flout the achievements of 
psychical research without ever having taken the trouble to examine 
even a small fraction of the evidence. The author frankly leans 
toward the survival of personality hypothesis and marshals a strong 
and impressive list of eminent psychical researchers in support of 
his arguments. Psychics and Common Sense is written in terms easily 


comprehended by the casual reader toward whom the book is specially 
aimed. 


His purpose, the author writes, “is to suggest to open-minded 
readers, to whom psychic phenomena seem bizarre and incredible, 
that the field of inquiry is not . . . only of fascinating interest but 
also one of the utmost significance to the understanding of human 
personality” (p. 9). He begins by reminding us of the amazing 
migratory and homing instincts of certain species in the animal 
kingdom which defy explanation by any known laws. He recounts 
the well-nigh miraculous cures, confirmed nevertheless by reliable 
witnesses, through hypnosis, narrating in particular the remarkable 
case of Harriet Martineau whose cure amusingly enough resulted in 
her being alienated from her family who, as Mr. Stevens dryly 
remarks, “believed it would have been much more lady-like for her 
to die in prolonged agony than to be cured by anything so shock- 
ingly middle-class as mesmerism” (p. 26). Evidently Harriet’s 
family was not gifted with that rare commodity, “common sense.” 


In a fine chapter on “Illumination,” Mr. Stevens refers to the 
conversion of Saint Paul by an authoritative and compelling Voice 
and goes on to cite other famous examples, such as the Neo-Platonist 
philosopher, Plotinus ; the poet of the Middle Ages, Dante; the Dutch 
mystic, Ruysbroeck; the Spanish priest, John Yepes; the unlettered 
German cobbler, Jacob Boehme; the French mathematician and 
philosopher, Blaise Pascal; the Swedish mystic, Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. Here we might add Joan of Arc’s voices that made eight 
veridic prophesies, some of which were recorded before they were 
fulfilled. And in more recent times we have the written testimony 
of Florence Nightingale, the effective founder of the nursing system 
in England, that on four occasions she heard a voice that urged 
and inspired her to dedicate her life to nursing the sick and wounded 
on battle-field and in camp. The author also refers to the mystic 
experiences of members of religious orders, such as their levitations 
and ecstasies, the illuminations they achieved, and the resultant 
excellencies of their lives. 


Presently Mr. Stevens recounts the sensational phenomena that 
attended the career of Daniel Dunglas Home, such as the playing 
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of an accordion inside a wire cage untouched by any hand or the 
free handling of red-hot coals. He recalls the study of Home’s 
phenomena by the eminent chemist and physicist William Crookes, 
who was also a keen student of psychic phenomena and sought to 
effect some correlation between them and ordinary physical laws. 


The chapter on mediumship briefly discusses two of the greatest 
and most thoroughly investigated trance mediums in the history of 
psychical research: the American Mrs. Leonora Piper and the 
English Mrs. Gladys Osborne Leonard. Emphasis is given to the 
remarkable “George Pelham” communications of the former and the 
proxy sittings of Drayton Thomas of the latter. 


In referring to the mystery of creative genius Mr. Stevens quotes 
from G. N. M. Tyrrell’s book The Personality of Man: 

“It is a highly significant fact . . . that those creations of the 
human mind, which have borne pre-eminently the stamp of 
originality and greatness, have not come from within the region 
of consciousness. They have come from beyond consciousness, 
knocking at its door for admittance .... One after another the 
great writers, poets and artists confirm the fact that their work 
comes to them from beyond the threshold of consciousness” 


(p. 57). 


Regarding spirit agency A. R. Wallace is cited thus: “It may be 
that this much disputed and ridiculed idea of spirit agency is the 
simplest and most complete explanation of a great majority of 
psychic phenomena.” And to this conjecture Mr. Stevens makes the 
following comment: 

“As between extinction of conscious personality and a con- 
tinuation in some form of existence, there are few who would 
not agree that it is the latter alternative that gives significance 
to human life. Otherwise it is a tragic farce” (pp. 187-188). 


For the cumulative evidence that psychical phenomena cannot 
always be held as products of the conscious or superconscious minds 
of the living observers there is the testimony of Professor Barrett 
and his experiments with the ouija board; the Stainton Moses book 
tests; the Gerald Balfour “Ear of Dionysius” case; the discovery of 
the Edgar Chapel through the automatic writing of John Alleyne; 
and the Gaelic script received automatically by T. S. Jones. 


The book is well indexed and includes a good general bibliography. 


ARTHUR GOADBY 








Obituary: The Reverend C. Drayton Thomas 


We regret to record the death of the Reverend C. Drayton Thomas, 
in England, on July 30, 1953. Mr. Thomas was a member of the 
Society for Psychical Research (London) for over half a century 
and in 1934 was elected to its Council on which he served until his 
death. A convinced spiritualist, Mr. Thomas was able to act with 
entire sincerity during his mediumistic sittings, mainly with Mrs. 
Osborne Leonard, and his attitude, devoid of skepticism, may, at 
least partially, have contributed to his long-continued success in 
obtaining evidence of a high order which pointed to the survival of 
human personality after death. It should be emphasized that Mr. 
Thomas whole-heartedly embraced the rigorous standards for medium- 
istic investigation introduced and developed over the years by the 
S.P.R. This combination of personal conviction of survival and 
willingness to accept scientific conditions in his experiments won for 
him the respect of psychical researchers of the most diverse opinions. 
“One of the advantages of having been trained in the ways of the 
Society for Psychical Research,” he wrote, “was an appreciation of 
the value of exact note-taking, leaving nothing to memory. . .” 


Reports and discussions of Mr. Thomas’ researches, sometimes in 
collaboration with other S.P.R. investigators, have been published in 
the Proceedings of the Society since 1922. But he also reached a 
wider and more general public through his books. His collection of 
“Book” and “Newspaper” tests appeared in book form in 1922 under 
the title, Some New Evidence for Human Survival. Sir William 
Barrett who wrote the Introduction said in part, “The present 
volume ...in my opinion is one of the most important contributions 
yet made towards an experimental solution of the problem of survival 
after our life on earth.” 


Following his earlier investigations, Mr. Thomas devoted many 
years to proxy sittings with Mrs. Leonard. In such sittings specific 
and appropriate information is often obtained for persons unknown 
to the medium, and the sitter (and others who may be present) is 
ignorant of the circumstances to which the communications refer. A 
collection of twenty-four of his proxy sittings is available in S.P.R. 
Proceedings (Vol. XLI, 1932-1933). Of special interest is the series 
of eleven proxy sittings known as the “Bobby Newlove Case” (Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. XLIII, 1935), also published a year later for the general 
public under the title An Amazing Experiment. 


Mr. Thomas was a genial and kindly gentleman, who was happy 
in his chosen work and fully enjoyed his comfortable Victorian home, 
presided over by his devoted wife. I shall never forget our strolls 
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through his beautiful and spacious gardens with their shaven lawns, 
bordered by rocks down which the colorful Canterbury bells tumbled. 
The Second World War changed this tranquil home. Rocket-bombs 
fell well within earshot every few hours, day and night. After the 
finish Mr. Thomas wrote, “I still have to pull myself together to 
realize that the war is really over and that nocturnal precautions are 
now unnecessary.” He renewed his activities in psychical research, 
but his best work was accomplished in earlier years. We are indebted 
to him for important contributions to the study of mediumship which 
cannot be ignored by future students of the subject. 


L. W. A. 


Correspondence 
To the Editor of the JouRNAL: 


I take this opportunity to express myself with regard to one 
avenue of scientific work that I feel the JouRNAL of the society might 
well publish some material on. 


I believe that a major obstacle to understanding and acceptance 
of the findings of research workers in psychic phenomena is the 
inability to relate these phenomena to the known laws and under- 
standing about the physical universe. Sir Oliver Lodge wrote, 
“Hitherto we have known life and mind as utilizing the properties 
of matter, but some of us are beginning to suspect that these psychical 
entities are able to utilize the properties of the ether too—that 
intangible and elusive medium which fills all space.” Such a reference 
to the “ether” on Lodge’s part has been lost to scientists since his 
day because physicists have assumed that the Michelson-Morley 
experiment put an end to the ether hypothesis. Now with Dirac’s 
work at Cambridge in the electrodynamic characteristics of the 
electron we have a completely new universe opened up to us in 
which we not only have the ether given back to us, but have a well- 
defined relationship between ether and matter and a fairly definite 
picture of the potentialities of etherial form, structure, and substance. 


A close analogy exists between these newer discoveries with regard 
to ether and the earlier discovery of radio-frequencies. Just as the 
discovery of radio-frequencies opened up to us the concept of means 
by which telepathy might occur, so the development of Dirac’s theory 
opens up to us the concept of how all living organisms may have 
nonmaterial constituents and even how genes may be but tuning 
coils for the reception >f centrolling signals from the nonmaterial 
ether just as a robot aeroplane or television depend upon operation 
by signals transmitted on a certain wave length. 
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As I see it, the area now occupied by psychic research must 
broaden out into the fields of physics, chemistry, biology, and 
sociology. As an applied sociologist working with community rela- 
tionships I come more and more to believe that for effective com- 
munity work it is necessary to carry over into sociology some of the 
implications of psychic research. Some of us have been doing this 
experimentally and have some very interesting findings. 

To get back to the implications of Dirac’s work in theoretical 
physics, if you do not already know of them, I will outline what I 
consider them to be. We have a brief and readable survey of Dirac’s 
contribution in an article in the Scientific American for June 1948, 
entitled “The Ultimate Particles” by George Gray. Later, in the 
February 1952 Scientific American (p. 36), there is a note about 
how the new ether concept escapes the implications of the Michelson- 
Morley experiment with the ether itself conforming to the theory 
of relativity. 

George Gray explains that Dirac’s formula defining the various 
states of energy occupied by an electron calls for electrons to exist 
in a state that would not be matter. “. . . all the electrons that make 
up the perceptible universe are those which [occupy] plus-energy 
states. The others, which presumably are more numerous, are com- 


fortably at rest in their berths of minus energy . . . buried in the 
vacuum. But not completely unobservable . . . 
“Can space be both empty and occupied? .... Nature requires a 


perfect vacuum to serve as the sea of negative-energy states—and 
where all the negative-energy states are occupied, there is a perfect 
vacuum.” 

To make this more easy to understand, conceive of a floor limited 
by four walls filled with marbles one layer deep. That layer would 
be analogous with the ether. Then conceive of additional, marbles 
spilled over the floor. Their action and presence would be analogous 
with matter. Since energy states of electrons have infinite variation 
in mass, frequency, wave length, and velocity, and only a limited 
range of this variation is in the “band” of matter, all of space con- 
ceivably has potentiality of form, being, and we know not what, 
even though we have now no means of detecting the reality embodied 
in the ether. 

Thus the new development of physics opens up to us recognition 
of the larger part of the substance of the universe, substance that 
could conceivably be organized in life and being, and not be merely 
the avenue of communication between material entities. 

I believe that psychic research is much more delayed in its recogni- 
tion by the public by inadequacy of physical theory than in inadequacy 
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of laboratory evidence. No matter how adequate the laboratory 
evidence turned out to be, if it seemed to be contrary to nature 
people would turn their backs to it. But if we can link a new and 
increasingly proved understanding of nature with psychic observa- 
tions, then we will have bridged a major gap in people’s thinking. 

One further comment on this subject. If there are such things 
as nonmaterial constituents or etherial constituents of the human 
organisms, we should expect to find some significant evidence unex- 
plainable on other grounds. Such work in psychic healing as the 
work of Elsie Salmon is obvious but hard to credit. But the prepara- 
tion of homeopathic remedies follows a procedure that may be 
explained as a matter of lengthening of wave lengths of the common 
drugs and chemicals used in homeopathic remedies. The lengthening 
of wave lengths may be necessary to affect the very long wave 
lengths of electrons as combined in nonmaterial form in the ether. 
The vast experience of homeopathic physicians in this field may be 
a major resource in the study of physiological relationships between 
material and nonmaterial forms of life. 


Griscom MorGcAaNn 





HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 

The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 

Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc. whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 











